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as to provide against hasty enactments by a
temporary majority in the House of Commons; to
revise bills sent up to it; to act as a " ventilating
chamber " and expose the ministerial measures to
the light of unrestricted and impartial debate; to
bring to bear the knowledge and experience of
eminent statesmen, jurists, and ex-officials on the
problems of administration; to assist in the work
of private bill legislation, for which many of its
members are abundantly qualified; and finally to
serve as " a reservoir of ministers/' All these func-
tions are valuable. Some, however, are atrophied
by recent changes ; some can be discharged by other
agencies. The House of Lords can no longer force
a Government to appeal to the people against its
will. The revision of bills, passed through the
House of Commons amid the heat and tumult of the
party conflict, is still advisable; but it is a task
that might conceivably be left to a capable com-
mittee of lawyers and parliamentary draughtsmen.
If the House of Lords were no longer available as
a ventilating chamber the men who shine in its
debates might continue to criticise and to warn ; for
noble lords would still have the platform and the
press at their disposal.

But under a single-chamber system, it may be
said, the check which an Upper House exercises
upon the abuse of its position by a Cabinet would
cease to operate. It does not operate very effectively
at present, and it is likely to grow weaker. The real
restraint upon the majority in the Commons is
the existence of the Opposition in the House and the
constituencies, and the knowledge that the sovereign
electorate can, and will, call the alternative Govern-